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DEDICATION. 
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ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 


Fo You GenTLEMEN, permit 
me to dedicate the important diſ- 
coveries contained in this little Tract. 
Vou alone are adequate to compre- | 
hend their utility in its full force, 

to whom the night of antiquity is 
= A2 entirely 


ED, | I 
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entirely illuminated, and the dark 


parts of nature clearly revealed. 


To you we are indebted for a 
diſtinct view, and clear conception 


of thoſe ſecrets of nature, which 


|. we muſt otherwiſe have been! in the 


dark about for ever; you have 


drawn aſide the veil, which the 
abſurdity and ignorance of the 


world. have caſt over thoſe things 


and nobly dared to deſcend to the 
bottom, the abyſſes, the penetralia 


of nature : and monſtra herrends 


in lacem: ducere; and this even in 


your. firſt yolume, even in the i in- 
fancy of your ſociety : what then 
| / may 


65 


may we not expect from your ma- 


turity, when ſuch nme 


* 


en in the * 10 


421 


Jo . we are allo a be 
the little magic, which is as ya | 
known in this ignorant land. 
The virtues of the baliſman, of 


— 


the great Valancy, but for you 
muſt have ever been buried in ob- 
= ſcurity - but for you muſt the won- 


derful properties of its myſterious 


characters been loſt to mankind; 


and itſelf (ſhameful to be t 


have ever appeared to the world a 


common Bombay coin. 


Pardon 


\ ; 


„ 

Pardon my preſumption in con- 
ſeſſing, that I once had thoughts 
of ſoliciting a place for this work, 
in your yearly volume ; but I ſoon 
gave over ſuch vain thoughts, when 
1 reflected how it would be loſt in 
the ſplendour of the ſurrounding 
publications, =D TE 


p. HASTLER. 
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Page 7. Line 15. for ſtone, read ſtones, 
P. 11. I. 17. for oſtibiæ and ofiſchii read 0s tibiz and 


os ĩſchii : 
I. 20. for there; read there. The 
P. 12. I. 12. for putting read pulling 
P. 13. 1. 6. for time, read time: 
—1. 8. for ſulphurious read ſulphureous 
P. 17. 1. 13. for ſquare read ſquare root 
F. 26. I. 14. for Egypt; read Egypt. As 
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AN Qu! I T1 E * 
* 


KʒIL L MAC E¹UMPSHAU GH. 


I. was in the Autumn of the Year 1786, 
that opportunity enabled me to perform * 


deſign I had formed ſome years before of v vi- 


Caverns of Killmackumpſhaugh. Having 
ſome buſineſs to tranſact i in that part of the 
country, I made haſte to diſpatch it, and 
providing myſelf with ſpades, candles, guides, | 
= and 


| ſiting thoſe curious Relicks of Antiquity, the 5 


650 

and other neceſſaries, and taking with me as 
2 companion a young gentleman who had 
ventured' into thoſe | Caves once before, and 
who lived near the place, I with much Joy 
ſet out on my expedition. After having firſt 
breakfaſted on eggs, butter, milk, toaſt, tea, 
&c. (the four firſt of which the country af. 
forded in great perfection) we walked acroſs 
the fields to the Caves; we walked for two 
reaſons, 1ſt, becauſe there was no direct road 
to the Caves (which is much to the diſgrace 
of the Literati of that part of the Kingdom,) 


and 2dly, becauſe we could not without 


a 


much difficulty procure horſes. 


We arrived at them after walking about 
forty minutes, when upon coming up to the 
mouth of the Caves, we found it neceſſary 
to light our candles ; 3 and as we had no ap- 
paratus for the purpoſe of ſtriking a light, 


— + 


my friend walked to a neighbouring cabbin 
to 


| 


6 40 
to procure a lighted turf *, which as it has a 


property of retaining a ſpark of fire while any 


of it remains, like tinder, anſwered our pur- 


poſe very well. 


I took the opportunity while Mr. ——. 
was gone for the turf to inveſtigate the ad · 


| jacent places, and had the pleaſure of behold+ 
ing the ruins of an antique Building, about 


fifty paces to the ſouth of the entrance to the 
grand Cave. It was of a quadrangular figure 
of about thirty feet by ſixteen, the walls 
of the north {ide were broken almoſt to the 
ground; but thoſe of the ſouth ſide were 


* Turfa eſt concretum foſſile & inflamabile, in formam 
ceſpitum craſſiorum arte coactum, proveniens e terra pa- 
luſtri vel molli uliginoſa, reperitur maxime in Belgio ſœde · 
rato, Germania inferiore, & Anglia, vocatur a Batavis 


Turk, a Weſtphalis Torf. 
non wats? in culina ſubſervit, ad focum inſtruendam, cibos, 
panem, cereviſiam paranda, & hy pocauſta calefacienda, 


| fed etiam adhibetur ad lateres, tegulas, calcem & ſalem 
excoquenda, -” 


Stahl. de ceſpite ivflamabili turfa. 
Ba nearly 
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nearly entire, and overgrown with ivy 3 the 
end walls were the moſt entire, and formed a 
figure nearly reſembling a. ſection of a pyra- 
mid perpendicular from the apex to the baſe ; 
this place, and all about it, the natives had 
filled with graves and tomb-ſtones, ſuppoſing 
it to be the remains of a Chriſtian chapel ; but 
in this they were notoriouſly miſtaken, for all 
the Chriſtian chapels in this Kingdom, and 
indeed all I ever met with elſewhere, had the 

| Altar-place- at the eaſt end, and the door or 
doors, in the ſides near the weſt end; now 
as this had the remains of its doors in the ſides 
to the caſt end, it could by no means be a 
Chriſtian chapel; for as the altar, and the 
doors, are e in different ends in them, 
the altar muſt conſequently have been in the 
well end, Which as it is never the caſe in 
Chriſtian chapels, ſhews that this was a hea- 
then one, and this opinion is confirmed, and 


indeed put beyond doubt by ſeveral concomi- 


tant 


(EW 
tant circumſtances, but more eſpecially by 


ſome ancient inſcriptions I found on a large 
ſtone within the walls, written in a mixture 
of Ogham and Runic characters, and which 
not only determines | beyond doubt, that this 
was 2 heathen place of worſhip, but ſhews 
who. the divinity was, who was worſipped 
here, and what is very extraordinary, ſhews 


alſo by what nation it was erected. 


I had but juſt time to make the above ob- 
ſervations on the ruins, when my friend re- 


turned with the lighted turf, and we pre- 


pared to-deſcend into the Cave; and that this 
was no eaſy: undertaking, will plainly appear 
to any one who looks at the annexed Plate; 


fig. ift, where I have imperfectly ſketched a 
ſection of the Cave; the entrance was ſcares 


a foot high at firſt, but gradually grew higher 4: 


35 we' deſcended,” till we could ſtand upright 


at laſt; my 288 went in rn, and J having 
handed 


(. 5 


handed him in the candle, went in after him 
heels foremoſt ; ; and this 1 did, as well to 
avoid hurting my head againſt the project- 
ing ſtones, as to prevent the bad conſequences 
which might ariſe. from the blood flowing 
into my head too violently, ſhould: it be the 
lower part; this I mention leſt I ſhould be 
thought guilty of diſreſpect, in putting my 
moſt unworthy parts foremoſt into the Vene- 
Table remains of antiquity. We had now 
deſcended into the part marked (A) in the 
Plate, and I had ſcarcely enj joyed: the pleaſure 
of having overcome the firſt difficulty,” when 5 
I was depreſſed with moſt horrible anguiſh | 

at perceiving that it appeared impoſſible to 
proceed any farther; the only paſſage being 
through a hole about two feet ſquare, which 
after, deſcending : perpendicularly” for about 
two feet and an half, ran on in an horizontal 
direction about ſix feet more; but here my 
friend who had paſſed this way before, came 


to 5 


6 
to my xelief, and to my aſtoniſhment pre- 
pared to enter this ſeemingly impervious way, 
he ſtanding up in the hole, and nimbly bend- 
ing his knees, with much agility turned the 
corner, and getting on his belly, puſhed him- 


ſelf feet, foremoſt into the ſecond apartment 


through the paſſage B fig. 1ſt, T then handed 


him in the light, and with much n 
followed him. 


Here I was fully rewarded for all my trou- 


ble by the pleaſure I received in contem- 


plating the objects around me. The Cave in- 
deed was not capacious, but it was of a true 
antique ſhape; the walls were not compoſed 
of large ſtone, nicely jointed; but what was 
much better, of ſtones that -bore the 0 le 
ruſt of antiquity in its fulleſt perfection; 

was about ten feet eight inches high, and _ 
feet broad in the middle ; and but about four 
feet at the ends, for it was formed i in a figure 


nearly 


. (8) 

nearly reſembling a portion of. an elipſe inter- 
cepted between two lines paſſing through the 
foci at right angles to the apſides (ſee fig. 2.) 
It was covered over head with large flags, 
and the floor was of an argillaceous ſubſtance, 
interſperſed with minute calculi; at the far 
end was a ſquare hole large enough to contain 
a dead body; the end of it only opened into 
the end of the Cave, and it went in farther | 
in the ſame direction, but as it was almoſt 
filled with earth and ſtones, 1 could not give 
ſo full a deſcription of it as I could wiſh. 


It was here that the near reſemblance of 
this to an Egyptian burying-place ſtruck me 
fo forcibly, that I could not help crying out 
with the great philoſopher Ho. The difh- 
culty and manner of the entrance, the ſitua- 
tion and direction of the cavity for the dead 
body, all conſpired ſtrongly to confirm this 
opinion; and in the minds of thoſe who had 

a | been 


| Tb 
been converſant in the hiſtories of the cata- 
combs and pyramids, left an impreſſion f 
the fact little ſhort of certainty. I muſt here 
beg leave to deſcribe the manner in which 
this catacomb was cloſed up after the body 
was placed in it, that nothing may be omit- 
ted. Any one who Ras read e the elaborate 
account of the manner in which the paſſages 
of the pyramids were filled up by the work- 
men, can eaſily conceive how this was cloſed 
up; but as every body may not have confi- 
dered this matter with ſufficient attention, 
I think the —_— GO will not be 
amiſs to them. Hae. 
After the body was put in its place with 
all due ſolemnity, the workmen having 
ſquared a ſtone to fit the paſhge, let it down 
through W. Plate 1ſt, fig. 1ſt, and puſhed it 
on by engines to the mouth of the Cave 
"0 vid. Letters hes: Exypt, | publiſhed % 1784. ty 
5 through 


. 
through the paſſage B. at which place the 
ſtone projected a little to prevent the ſquared 
ſtone from being puſhed into the Cave; they 
then prepared another ſtone, the cavities in 
the front of which exactly fitted thoſe in the 
end of the firſt ſtone, in order that the ce- 
ment might bind them the firmer together; 
this they puſhed forwards by the ſame en- 
gines till it joined the firſt ſtone; in like 
manner they proceeded with two ſtones more, 
but the fifth which cloſed the paſſage was the 
moſt curious of all, for it was contrived in ſo 
artificial a manner with curious joints which 
fitted exactly into the fourth ſtone, that 
though it paſſed by it with the greateſt fa- 
cility, yet it could not by any means be drawn 
| back again, and indeed thoſe who: opened the 
paſſage were. forced to chiſſel it away, and 


there remain many of the ſplinters thereof 

to. this day, which with the ſtones that were 

taken out of the paſſage, form the heap of 
Sor i T0” 08 oh 
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rubbiſh which obſtructs the Way into the 
firſt Cave, or anti · chamber, from E. to W. 


(Lid. Pl.) Perhaps this account of the me- 

thod uſed in ſtopping the paſlage, may appear 
to ſome as not ſufficiently authenticated, but 
I affure them moſt poſitively. that my autho- 
rity for it is juſt the ſame with that which 
the learned Gentlemen had, who have de- 


ſcribed the ſame operation in the pyramids, 
| which authority no one has yet been ſo hardy 
as to diſp ute bas na 


After having attentively examined all the 
inſide of the Cave, we prepared to aſcend 3 
and as my friend was the firſt to go in, ſo I, 
was the firſt going out; firſt however having 
taken care to put in my pocket part of the 


oſtibiæ and oſiſchii of a human | ſkeleton, ; | 


which were the only remains I found in the 


inmoſt place of the Cave, of the body Which 
was once interred there; the manner of our 


: | Sa coming 


. 
coming out was not much different from 
our manner of going in, only we came out 
head foremoſt, whereas on our entrance our 
feet were the frſt. 


*. 


"When we came into the open air, my friend 
left me in order to gratify the cravings of na- 
ture, or (in other words) went home to din- 
ner. I muſt confeſs I felt ſme deſires of the 
ſame kind; but as the mind is the nobler 
part, and its hunger ſhould firſt be gratiſied, 
1 determined to ſatisfy the more worthy appe- 
tie firſt, ſo putting che bones out of my 
pocket, and fitting down on the graſs, I in- 
dulged my mind in a moſt delicious feaſt in- 
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1 deed; O cane Drum, I may well Hy, for here : 

| | I -firſt perceived that thoſe bones, from the 
| peculiar manner-in. which they had decayed, | 

li muſt Rave mmm | 
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1 
The bones were eaten through and through 
with innumerable holes, which made them 
look juſt like a ſpunge, to which it is well 
known there are but two things which could 
have reduced them, thoſe are vitriolic acid, 
and time, and as it was impoſſible there 
ſhould any vitriolic acid get to them by na- 
tural means (as there arc not any fulphurious 
minerals in -that country) and as it was 
equally improbable that thoſe who opened 
the Cave, ſhould have brought vitriolic acid- 
into it, for the purpoſe of reducing the bones 
to that ſtate; and not rather the bones to the 
vitriolic dcid (if they were) inclined ta try 
experiments on them) and as indeed I may 
ſaſely affirm that there was no artificial ws? 
triolic acid in the kin gdom in thofe car 
ages when the Caves were opened, it follows 
that che bones; muſt. have bren reduced to 
that ſtate by Vine alune. And here B mult 
* leave 1 rematk, that: mor main | ſhould | 
neglect 8 


"T0 3 
negle& to get an inſight into all the arts and 
ſciences he poſſibly can, however foreign they 
may ſeem- to that ſtudy or profeſſion he is 
engaged in, for oftentimes, ſciences and arts 
which appear to have not the flighteſt con- 


nection in nature, ſerve to throw a light on 
one another, and frequently help to deter- 
mine and prove facts in each other, which 5 
muſt otherwiſe have remained in doubt. For 
example, in the inſtance before us, who 
would ever have imagined that the ſtudy of 
antiquity was at all allied to that of chymiſtry, | 
or that there was any connection in nature 


between time and vitriolic acid; and yet the 
| ignorance of thoſe facts muſt have buried, il 
the antiquity of the bones in n. ” 


ny" 1k eee 00 1 34 7 21K 101 II ] 
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| duced the bones to the ſtate in which I found 7 
thew 3 I hall next proceed to: ſhew that the a 
quantity Ls 
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„ 
quantity of it, neceſſary to reduce them to 
ſuch a ſtate, muſt have been nearly what I 
before ſtated 2600 years ; and for that pur- 
poſe, I muſt acquaint the reader, that having 


been always ſtudious of antiquity, and .the 


ſubjets which illuſtrate it; (to which no- 


thing contributes more than an accurate 
knowledge of the decay of bones) I had in 


the younger part of my life conſtructed a 


kind of micrometer, or inſtrument for mea- 


ſuring an imperceptible decay in bones; it 


would take too much time to deſcribe it ac- 
curately here; all that is neceſſary to obſerve, 
is, that by means of multiplying wheels, the 
ſmalleſt diminution of the bone became wo 


magnified as to become perceptible : By the 


help of this inſtrument I was enabled to make 
a ſeries of experiments on bones expoſed to 
different temperatures, and buried in diffe-. 
rent ſoils, from whence 1 was able fully to 
aſcertain that in ten years bones expoſed ——. 
1 
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4 „ Lines. Points. 
In a warm moiſt ſoil decreaſed 2 10 
In a moiſt cold WM + =. 7 
In a dry gravel nm 5 
J was alſo enabled by the a0 inſtrument 


to find out a very curious. fact, that bones 


did not decay equably, that is twice as much 
in ten years a5 they did 1 in five, but that they 


| decayed in an inverſe ratio, or in other words 


the longer they remained, the leſs did they 
decay in any given times; I alſo was happy 


enough to be able to determine the proportion 


in which they decayed with very great accu- 
racy, for by a ſeries of experiments continued 


for near 30 years with an exceeding accurate 


inſtrument, I found that the cube of the decay 


of the bones was as the ſquare root of the 


time they had been expoſed ; ; the variations in 
the reſult of the different experiments being 

| fo ſmall, that they are not worthy of being 
mentioned, ſcarcely ever amounting to e. 

From 


cm) 
From theſe fats which I had with much 


labour and difficulty aſcertained, I was ena- 


bled to judge of the age of the bones which 


I found in the Caves; for upon apply ing * 


inſtrument to them, it appeared that they 
were eaten into holes of 6 lines, or 72 


points depth; and as they had lain in a 
dry gravelly ſoil, they muſt of courſe have 


decayed in the ſame proportion with thoſe 
expoſed in the dry gravel. Now as bones 


expoſed in a dry gravel decay 29 points, or 


2 lines 5 points in 10 years, and as the cube 
of the decay is as the ſquare of the time, it 
follows, that the bones which I found muſt 
have lain in the Caves about 2600 years: 


inaſmuch as they were eaten into holes whoſe 


depth was 6 lines or 7a points. For 24389. 
is the cube 515 20. 'points, the decay in 10 
years and: g the ſquare. root of 10, the 
given —_— 5 vears, and 373248 the cube 
ef 72 points, the whole of decay of the found. 

; mn ]ͥ—ũ —_ 


> ( 18 ) | 
'bories-; therefore as 24389 : 34: 373248 2: 
Wof the number of years the bones had lain 
In the Cave; now 373248 x 44 1244160 
24389 = Fi the ſquare root of the number 
ſought for, but 31 & 51 = 2601 years; 
therefore, leaving out 2 or 3 years for acci- 
dental alterations of temperature, there re- 
mains about 260 years for the time the 
bones had lain in the Caves. To thoſe who 
may object to the accuracy of this, from ſup- 
poſing that it was impoſſible to conſtrue an 
inſtrument correct enough to obſerve ſuch 


minute alterations, 4s they only thereby will 
ſhew their ignorance of the aſtoniſhing exact. 


ſtructed (almoſt the- only things wherein. the 


chem; there is no net to anſwer their ob- 
jechens But te the learned, hr ko. what. 
alterstien- che different temperatures "and 
„ 89110 * 8 | — the 


neſs: with which modern inſtruments are con- 


moderns excel the antlents) and the wonder- 
fol accuracy of the obſervations made by 


( 1g ) 
very nice . I will . leave to kg 
ſerve, that I had taken every poſlible precau - 
tion, baving had the inſtrument. fixed to 2 
ſolid block of Portland ſtone, the foundation 
of which was on a hard gravel, and for 
Which I had a ſquare aperture cut through 

the floor of the room; ſo that it was to. 
tally unconnected with the building, and ſo 
not affected by any of its motions: and alſo 
that I had 2 very accurate thermometer {of 
which the quick-filver was boiled in the tube) 
fixed i in a chamber in che tone, cut on pur- 
poſe for it, and ſurrounded by the duſt of 
the ſtone, by which I was enabled to keep | 
the ſtone always at nearly the fame tempera- 
ture While 1 was making experiments. 


1 alſo fortunate enough. to meet with 
prooks, even in the manner in which the 
ne were deeayed, which confirmed thoſe 


D2 | opinions 


(0) 
opinions of their being of Egyptian origin, 


which the conſtruction of the catacombs in 


which they were found, and the before men- 
tioned inſcriptions had ſo my impreſſed 


on my mind. 


Herodotus informs us, that many years af- 


ter a great battle between the Perſians and 
Egyptians, coming to the field of battle, he 
perceived the bones of the Egyptians were 
quite hard, and in his own words, able to 


reſiſt the percuſſion of a weighty Kone z 
whereas thoſe of the Perſians, and other na- 


tions, could be broken with the leaſt pebble. | 


Now the bones which I found were not moul- 
dered : away equally all round, nor reduced to 

2 cretaceous ſubſtance, as thoſe of other na- 
tions would have been after remaining under 
ground ſo long, but inſtead thereof, had only 
decayed into a vaſt number of ſmall holes, 
o as in ſome meaſure to reſemble: 'A ſpunge, 


the 


( 21 I | 

the parts between the holes being quite hard, 
and perfectly preſerving the figure of the 
bone; and this proves they muſt have been 
Egyptian, as no other bones could have pre- 


N any = of their JI /o long: E 


Having ne; put up he Doin, Inext 
proceeded to examine the inſcriptions which 
I had obſerved in the old 2 before * 
an into the Cave. 

But before I proceed to the explication of 
them, it will be neceſſary to trace up the 
Iriſh language to its original ſource, which 
will much aſſiſt i in elucidating : and underſtand- 
ing them with clearneſs. As the firſt ſtep to- 
wards this inveſtigation, 1 muſt obſerve that 
there exiſts a wonderful fimilarity between 


the Iriſh and. Carthaginian languages; which 


tage i in „ee which } is alveTp pure bid, ; 


and 


. 
aus 4a. 
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and by the inſcriptions which have been dug 
up from the ruins of Carthage. In the next 
place no one is ignorant that the Carthagi- 
nian and Phecnician languages were the ſame, 
it being well known that Carthage was 3 
Phcenictan colony. Now if we look into the 


the Phenitians were not originally poſſeſſed 
of their ſtuation on the Eaſtern coaſt of the 


Mediterranean, but inhabited ſomewhere about 


the Red ſea, on which ſea they carried on a 
very extenſive commerce in the, reign of 
| King Solomon, about the 37 zoth year of 

5 2 3 „ | * f _ the 


D 'T La © 42 bY F = TT, e 122 12 N 
*. This was probably che firſt Eaſt-India Company which 


was ever formed: Aud it. is very remarkable that the 


Eaft-India trade has always brought every nation, which 


carried it on. ro the greateſt ſplendotr and opulence. The 
Jowidh nation was but wery poor, until Solpmon by engaging . 


in that trade, raiſed it to that aſtoniſhing opulence and 


1 u enjoyed in Mb reign. >The Tyrians, 


and after th the Carthaginians became Fxceeding pow. 
erful ſtates, by "carrying « on this commerce, and next the 


ei of — derived imme beben {rom the {ame 


ſource; 


_ eatly ages ef the world, we ſhall find that 


2 2. & 
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the Julian period, there is even ſome reaſon 


to believe that they carried on trade in part- 
nerſhip with that great King, and extended 
their commerce to the ſouthern coaſts of 
Africa and India in that time ; but whether 
Solomon was' an anonymous partner, or was 


the firſt in the firm, and ſigned Solomon 


and Co. is not related by hiſtory, though 
well worthy of obſervation; I ſhould rather 


imagine that the latter was the caſe; as there 


are ſtill many traditions in the Eaftern coun» 


/ 


ſource ;. after the Gothic deſcent, the firſt ſtates which ap- 
plied themſelves to this trade, were the Italian ſtates, who 


by its means, bene de richeſt in all Earape3, the Ve- 


netians next followed their example, and foon ſurpaſſed 
enjoyed, had not the Portugueſe by diſcovering the | 
a the Cape of Good Hope to Indla, aint Rr 
nel of the trade. into their bum country, which, accordingly 
raiſed them to very great power ; the Dutch next made 
hemſclves a great and powerful people, by dpplying thank 
ſelyes. to this trade; and; Jaſt,; the Engliſh, who are now 


the greateſt commercial nation which ever exiſted in the 


world, carry on this trade more extenſively than all the reſt N 


of Europe. 


_ „ 
tries, of the wonderful properties of Solo- 
mon's ſeal, which the nature of the tradi- 
tions, give great reaſon to believe, was the 
common ſeal of the firm. However this may 
be, it is well known that the Phcenicians 
were for a long time the great merchants of 
the Red ſea, and of courſe lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of it; until at length the Edomites 
revolting from the tyranny of the Hebrews, 
about the reign of Jehoram *, occaſioned ſuch 
commotions and troubles about the coaſts of 
that ſea, as entirely put a ſtop to their com- 
merce on it. Now as the Phœnicians were 
merchants, and. could not ſubſiſt without 
commerce, they thou ght it beſt to quit that | 
troubleſome country altogether, and ſettle in 
ſome n more advantageous | to their profei- 
ſion. Allured therefore by the ſueceſs of the | 
e they reſolved to follow their ex- 
ample, and engage in the Mediterranean trade, | 


* About 2770 years from the preſent time, I 
and 


4 
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and wiſely pitched upon Tyre as a fit place to 
build a factory in, it being a central ſituation 
and furniſhed with excellent ſhelter, and good 
anchorage for. the kind of ſhips they then 


uſed : Here then they removed, and fitting 


out ſeveral ſhips, ſent them to the moſt diſtant 


ports (even farther than ever the Sidonians 
had gone before them) to eſtabliſh correſ- 


pondencies with the principal merchants in 


each, and ſettle a regular trade; from which 


tranſaction aroſe all their future opulence and 
| ſplendour. We have now been able to trace 


. #:& Þ# 


up the Iriſh language, through the Carthagi- 


nians, to the Phcenicians, and through them 
to the banks of the Red ſea, where the Pho: 
nicians did firſt dwell 3 from thence it is eaſy 
to trace it to its original ſource Egypt; for 


as the Phœnicians were not Aborigines, they 19 
muſt have been derived from ſome other na- 
tion, and that this nation muſt have been 5 
Egypt, numerous arguments Prove 1 but 


2 9 chiefly 


. 

chiefly the neceflity of their being deſcended 
either from the people of the Arabic ſide of 
the Red fea, or from the Egyptians, Now it 
is the height of abſurdity to ſuppoſe that they 
had their origin from the ignorant and bar- 
barous inhabitants of the Arabic ſide of the 


Red ſea, as there never appeared in that coun- | 


try in thoſe early ages, any of that ſkill and 
ingenuity in the arts, and advancement in 
the ſciences, which thoſe Pheeniclans poſſeſſed, 
and- which the Egyptians were acquainted 


with as long as we have any account of 


them, they therefore muſt have come from 


Egypt; as to thoſe who aſſert that the Egyp- 


tians derived their knowledge i in the arts from 
the Edomites, who fled from their country 


. when conquered by David, the hiſtory of Jo- | 
ſeph, who lived in Egypt many years before 


the time of David; ſufficiently confutes them, 


by the frequent mention there is in it of cha- 


riots, chains of gold, priſons, palaces, wine, 


5 and 


and fine linen, all which require a conſidera- 


ble proficiency i in the arts in order to form 


them; on the contrary, it is much more pro- 


| bable that the Edomites derived all their 

knowledge from the Egyptians. The diſtance 
from Egypt to the Red ſea, is not ſo great 
(as it almoſt bounds one ſide of it) as to give 
occaſion to a queſtion of what ſhould drive 
thoſe Ægyptians, who were the anceſtors of 
the Phœnicians, to the Red ſea ; but how- 


ever even that may be eaſily accounted for, 


for at the time that the ſhepherds drove the 


Egyptians from lower Zgypt, thoſe of the 


Egyptians who were driven out, and forced 
to ſeek new habitations, would very naturally 
go to the ſea, where they might make their 
eſcape in ſhips entirely from the barbarians, 
if again attacked. And here I muſt beg leave 
to remark a fact, which will tend in ſome 


meaſure to account for the devaſtations com- 


| mitted on the works of art in Egypt by thoſe 
E 


ſhepherds, 


CW) 


Wee, (or mutton caters more properly) 
as well as for their ignorance and barbarity ; ; 
It has been obſerved in all ages of the world, 
that thoſe nations who lived entirely on ani- 
mal food were the moſt ignorant and barba. 
rous ; and while their neighbours, who ſub- 
ſiſted by agriculture; made rapid ſtrides to 
civilization, and perfection i in the arts, they 
ſtill remained in their priſtine ignorance. 
The wild Americans, and the Tartars, are at 
this day living examples of the truth of this; 
but whether it is to be accounted for from 
anatomical principles, or by moral reaſons, 
from the different ways of life occaſioning 
different manners, I will not pretend to deter- 
mine: but I am rather inclined to think it is 
to be accounted for from anatomical princi- 
ples; ; for I myſelf have known a certain 
Univerſ ty, here the inhabitants have be- 
came much more civilized, and made a greater 
progreſs in polite literature, ſince they have 

adopted 
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adopted the cuſtom of eating but one meal of 


mutton, and even that accompanied with 
vegetables „ whereas when they eat two 
meals of the ſame kind of fleſh, with 
out any of the productions either of the 
garden, or the field, they were exceſſively 
turbulent and uncivilized; ſo much ſo, as 
to be the terror of the inhabitants of the city 
near which they lived. 


* 


Having now 'ſhewn what ſtrong reaſons 


there are for concluding the Iriſh language 
to have had its original ſource in Egypt ; I will 
next proceed to the explication of the before 


mentioned inſcriptions, after having . de- 


ſcribed the manner in which they were found 
by me in order to convey a clearer idea of 
them. When | was amuſing 7 myſelf in exa- 


mining the tombs on the inſide of the old 15 


walls of the temple, I diſcovered a ſtone of a 
ſingular form, being much. nearer a ſquare 


Es 
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T3. 
in its figure, than any of the other tomb 
ſtones was, this drew my attention towards 
it, and on approaching nearer to it, I was 
ſurprized at perceiving ſomething very. like 


hieroglyphics on it, I therefore ſat down on 


the ſtone, and looking quite cloſe, perceived 
that they were hieroglyphics indeed, but much 
L defaced, I was however able very clearly to 
perceive among them the figure of a bird, 
the repreſentation of ſeveral nails, and alſo of 
many circles, one of which was diſtinguiſhed 
from the reft, by being of very curious form, 
ſomewhat reſembling two circles entwined 
together, as may be ſeen in fig. 3, pl. iſt. 
I thought at firſt the bird was an Ibis, but the 
neck of it being too ſhort, induced me to 
think it was ſome other bird, whoſe nature 
and properties might f in ſome degree expreſs 
thoſe of the Deity, in honour of whom the 
temple was erected, as was the Egyptian cuſ- 


tom: The circles ſignified that he was to be 
worſhipped 


„ | 
worſhipped for ever, a circle being the em- 
blem of eternity, and the nails ſhewed that 
his power was fixed and immoveable. The 
| reſt of the hieroglyphics were too much de. 
faced to be intelligible. My joy was very great 
at perceiving even theſe hieroglyphics, as they 
fo well confirmed my former opinion, that 
this place had been built by Egyptians. But 
it was much greater at my perceiving near 
the top of the ſtone an inſcription in Ogham 
characters, which I conjectured would tend 
to give information relative to the deſign of 
the place and the builders of it, and the event 
fully veriſied my conjectures. Nd 


he inſcription was but fix inches long, and 
three high, and yet contained a great deal 
of curious information. It was of the branch 
Ogham, as may, be ſeen in the plate 2d; and 
any one who is curious in thoſe matters, wil 
5 able to follow me in Soing through the 


explanation | 


1 
explanation of it by the help of the excellent 


alphabet of that character, publiſhed by 
Doctor Beaufort in the firſt volume of the 


tranſactions of the Royal Iriſh Academy, for 


the year 1787, Which is exactly 28 in 
fig. iſt, pl. 2. 


Ihe part of the inſcription above the line *, 
was as fig. 4, pl. 1ſt, which put in Roman 
characters, is. D. B. H. R. the part below the 
line (vid. fig. 5, pl. iſt,) conſiſted of the let- 


ters B. L. C. or S. the whole inſcription read 


from left to right, was O. B. A. 8. which 
read from right to left formed the letters 
8. A. B. O. Theſe being the four ways in 
which all Ogham inſcriptions are read; 


above the line, below the line, ä 


and forwards, - * it DIG OG OLE LIT 


\ 
1 


l The "Sake craters are 3 bs 15 cara 


ing in diverſe direQions from a "OY line in he middle. 


_ "vs 2. | 5 1 W 
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1 will now proceed to the explanation of 
the meaning of this inſcription, The part above 
the line D. B. HI. R. in Hebrew NT dbhir, 
ſignifies adytim, the fhrj rjne. Y The part below 


1 


the line, B. L. 8. evidently means Belus, a 


42 * 3 a> af 0 wa 2 . 


very well known Egyptian, appellation, The 
whole inſcription read together from. left ta to 
right, i is O. B. A. 8. Wr. in in Hebrew, Which 
ſignifies. oraculum ob eier h, a an oracle "om 
eternity. The laſt reading, is from right to 
left of che whole i | inſcription, and, forms the 
word 8. A. B. O. in Hebrew N Sybah, 0. 
5 facrifice to him. | All which readings arranged 
in order, form the following ſentences :_ 7 be 
ſhrine of Belus, who is an eternal oracle, facri- 
fice to him. EI 1 Fe 


Pa 3” 


"om this Infription w we ; may. foe the fa.) | 


perior elegapce and conciſenes « of, the Qgham | 
b above all, others, 1 for in it ſexen 


"fas 65, in the. example before us, form: 72 


trok 
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leſs than ten words, which when Scithen 1 in 
any other charadter, takes n near fifty letters to 
expreſs them. This fact 1 may furniſh an uſe- 
ful hint to ienographers when taking down 
debates i in parliament; as for exam aple, 2 ſpeech 
which 3 is delivered on the government ſide, 
which in any « other character would take at 


OE a * 


leaſt half a Page, might be written i in Ogham 


: TIO. 


as in pl. 2, tig. 6, in about 1 15 ſtrokes; 


and every 'one who underſtood the character 


at al, would fully comprehend al that had 
been ſpoken at that time; ; again, E ſpeech on 
the oppoſition fide, might be expreſſed as in 


bg. 7s vl . and it would be equally clear 


, 1 9 ds, 05 9 
At, * 1 * o \ ad. © 4 „ 2 of | e?. i% +4 
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1 muſt here remark, for the information 


of the curious, that the ſtone on which the 
E inſcription was engraved, was A x kind of | fine 


ſtone Dab, about 4 feet broad, 44 feet long, 


and 6 inches thick, and that it appeared 3 as if 
part of i it had been broken off at the lower 
+ a D; 8 „ 4a 

| LO end, 


6:36) 
nk; Then was alſo on it the remains of an 


inſcription in Roman characters s which I wil 
take notice of in its proper place; at preſent 


Iwill endeavour to ſhew who this Belus men- 
tioned in the Ogham inſcription might be. 

Belus or Baal was a common name among 
the Egyptians. The father, of Egyptus and 
Danaus, 'one of the firſt kings of Egypt, 
Was called by the name of Belus; and Vulcan 
was worſhipped in the fame country, and had 
a magnificent temple erected to him under 
the name of Baal Canaan. It would there- 
fore be but natural in the Egyptians, upon 


S + +$*% 4 


coming to Ireland, to build a temple to a di- 


vinity which was of ſo high eſteem in. Egypt, 
and to introduce the worſhip of him into the 
ä country: of which worſhip there is ſome re- 
mains, even unto this day, in that part of 
Ireland ; for every ſummer, about the mid 1 | 
dle of June, on a certain days. . natives 
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 Hrothble on the neighbouring kills towards 
| hats: and kindling large fires, dance round 
them, uſing many extra gant geſtures, they 
allo bear aloft flaming bundles of reeds, on 
long poles, which affords a very pleaſing ſpee- 
tacle when ſeen at a diſtance in the dark, and 
8 leaping and paſſing through the 
Fre, Aud making their cattle. alſo do the ſame, 
account it fortunate, or lucky, us they call it, 
b to do theſe fires they call'by the name of 
Baaltifiny,” er Baal's Wen now both the 
"nite, and che action, ſtrongly teſtify, that 
it was the worſhip of the above mentioned 
: [4 Uivinity ; the name being che fame, and fire 
| "being facred to Baal or Vulcan, inaſkiuch » = 
110 was the god df re 
8 it id 10 bro 47 edo 
* eta determined is, how, 
Auck-When, the Egyptians cime to ſettle in 
freiland. From tie age of the bohes; it Y 
Pars that they” could" not * arrived here 


ole ale | TIL | 


ſooner 


N 9 5 


| Woner than in che 39 00th year of the Jalan 
period, or 973 years before the birth of Chriſt; 
and as this correſponds with the time wherein 
"Herodotus mentions that a fleet ſet fail from 
Egypt in order to make diſeoveries of foreign 
lands, in all probability/i . was F ons this tage 


” 


that this event = 22rd . i FIR 


— 
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The occafion of t this is dee herseg h heen TY 
out, was this, a young man, by name 8. 
laſpes, of a noble family; having forced avis: 
yin, a daughter of a very powerful governor, 
by name Zopyrus, was condemned for [this 
crime to be impaled alive; e, but his mother 
being related to the royal Frmily; had interelt 

enough to procure that puniſhmerit to b 
changed into what was thought an equivalent | 
: thoſe days, and he was condemned cofur. 5 
round all Abies, from the niouih-of the Ne, 
tn he ſheuld'-return by ehe gufpk ef Aruba, 
in order to make new diſcoycties,; he weeord- 


ingly 


EEE 


5 
| 
. 
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« 38 
ingly prepared for his voyage, and furniſhing 
himſelf i in the Nile with ſhips, and men, put 
to ſea, and paſſing through the ſtraits of Her- 


cules, ſteered ſouthward. But after being 


many months in his voyage, he returned, 


and gave out that his ſhips became immove- 


able, and that he could not complete his in- 
tended expedition: this, I ſuppoſe, was OC- 


1 ſioned by ſome of the violent currents and 
winds, which are ſo frequent i in thoſe ſeas; 
the effects of which were exaggerated by him, 


in order to account for the loſs of his ſhips, 


and the failure of his voyage 26 however, 2s 
he had not performed the conditions, the firſt 
ſentence was paſſed on him, and he was im- 


ee fi 
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From this we may ſee how the. Egyptians 


came to ſettle in Ireland, for 85. there is no 


account whatever -of this fleet? coming back 


10 aa: known: port, (and' if it had, there 


certainly 


a 


„„ 


. certainly would) and as it was prevented a 
; from proceeding ſouth,” by contrary winds | v 
and currents, it is therefore the higheſt 

: probability, indeed almoſt a certainty, that 


| that it was to Ireland they came, becauſe it 


| was ſo unknown at that time, that there 
would never have come back any account 


from it of what had become of the fleet. {lf 
(which accounts for the ſilence of the hiſto- . : 
rians on that head) and becauſe it lies to the | 4-0 
north, whither the violent ſouthern winds 
which the ſhips: met with i in the Ween 


12 


naturally drive them. " 9301 5:17 T6 + $56 T20 | 
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Though aa | 4 the Egyptians. having 
| ſettled here, is eſtabliſhed ſufficiently ; ;- yet as 
I would not wiſh to leave a doubt on the ſub⸗ 
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jet, I will kere mention ſome corroboratin 
circumſtances. The love of the Egyptians for | 
pyramids, is tod well known to need Proof. 


CESS . TRY 
3 V 34 


{OR e 


"Thos Egyptians. who ſettled 2 have. ac 


eordingly left behind them a curious monu⸗· 
ment of that kind, about 2 mile from the 


temple. and; -catzcombs': The only thing in þ 
which. it differs from thoſe in Egypt, is in. its 

being ſwaller, and that inſtead of being pro- 

minent, it is i nverted and hollow, vid. fig. 6, g 

| pl. aſt... Tt deſcends: about 20 feet i in the per. 1 

__pendicular,, is ef A; circular figure, and confiſts 8 

of 4 regular "Reps; about 3 feet high each, q 

and 4 feet broad; the area at the bottom : 

i about rodoet.in diameter, and the grea rel ; 

| breatith at the top was abqut..42. feet... The 1 

8 * area at the bottom, I ſuppoſe, was uſed for- N 

facribers,. though I could find. no traces of . 

any altar hae. Lorliideits 97 q bob! = : 

t a0 hp £9551 Q; uy 10: lug, I 3 

Another circumſtance tending to confirm b 

A fat 152 that, near ; the "old temple, 1 | Al 

101 ©7E ito A 293 io vol ail nnn | 

1 ehe . with | 


N — * cut out © 


it, . 


A * | 


it, which is a well known emblem of Baal or 


Vulcan, denoting his ſmithy, which with the 
reſt of the tools belonging to his art, was al- 


| "ways Placed i in his ternplex, 15 15 
* 


There are two things which x may be e ohjeat 
ed to in my account of the inſcription; firſt, TW 
how it being written in Ogham characters | 
could be an -Fgyptian work bf and ſecondly, 4 
| ſuppoſing it to be Egyptian, how I came to N 


| explain it as if it was written in the Hebrew 


1 4 2 


language. The firſt objection 1 muſt own, 


ſtaggered myſelf a little, even though, the 


+ © + 4 


other proofs were ſo convincing. But 1 Was 


happy enough in looking over ſome curicus | 
Zgyptian inſcriptions, to find ſome 15 th 


bore ſuch a very Ariking ſimilarity to the 
branch Ogbam character, that I had no more 


any doubts about the matter : and my belief 5 


was farther confirmed to certainty, when on 


. - 1 5 | the 


. 

eving an alphabet of the Egyptian charac- 

1 ter (Which I had with much difficult decy- 
E | phering compoſed) to a gentleman very lkil- 
1 ful 3 in the Iriſh language ; he aſſured me that 
it was exactly ſimilar in almoſt every inſtance 2 


L : to the character in Which the * Ballymoate 


. 5 book! 18 written : (for this alphabet, vid. pl. 2d. 
| 4 where the ſimilarity muſt be evident to every 
= 


obſerver to that of branch Ogham in the | 
fame plate ) in addition to the above proof 


r 


that this kind of character was originally 
* Egyptian, I was alſo fo fortunate as to find 
| among the hieroglyphics ſeveral characters 
which much reſembled the Runic Ogham, but 
As the inſcription Tavrite of, was written in 
C's branch Ogham, 1 will only refer to plate 2, 
fig. 2 2. where is the Runic Ogham alphabet; 
and the excerptions I T made e from the hierogly- 


A famous book. of Irifh * ke. written one 


6 A8Y 
phics, the ſimilarity of which muſt be evident 
to the obſerver; this, though not. directly, how- 
ever is thus far to my purpoſe, that it ſhews that 
al the alphabets: of the Ogham, are probably 
of Ægyptian extraction ; I am ſorry to find 
that the learned Kircher-is inclined to be of a 
different opinion. with me, and imputes thoſe 
inſcriptiens found in Agypt, Which I men- 
tioned before, as reſembling the branch Ogham, 
(the characters of which he calls Cocatenatos) 
I ſay imputes them rather to the. African Sa- | 
racens, than to the Egyptians. This opinion 
which he handles in a looſe and curſory man- 
ner, very unlike his general method of treat- 
ing ſuch ſubjects, I think will ſtand confuted 
by theſe two arguments 5 firſt, that it is very 
improbable. that the Saracens, (who are well 
known to have been immerſed in the darkeſt 
ignorance, and to have been utter enemies to 


all literature) ſhould invent ſo elegant a cha- 
„ racter 


( 44 ) 
racer as this; and ſecondly, that there are 
inſcriptions in this character, which were 
' written long before the ; Saracens over. ran 
Africa and Sicily, and which therefore could 
not have been inſcribed by them; for in- 
ſtance, thoſe written by the Druids, which 
were not only written before the Saracen 
_ deſcent, but even before the time of Julius 
Cer : 


As to the ſecond objection of my explain- 
ing the inſcription, as if it was written in 
Hebrew, I am happy in being able to over- 
turn it entirely. For the frequent accounts 
there are in hiſtory of the Egyptians and He- 
brews meeting and tranſacting buſineſs toge- 
ther, without any mention being made of in- 
terpreterz; and indeed, in ſituations. where 
Interpreters - could not be procured,  ſhew 
. chat if the 9 and Hebrew 
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languages were not exactly the ſame, TER 

was at moſt but little difference between 5 
them, probably not more than between the 

Erſe language and the Welch; thoſe who 
ſpeak one of theſe languages, being in like 
manner able to converſe with thoſe who 
ſpeak the other, without = interpreter in- 


6 ter vening. 


I cannot help here remarking that the Irifh 
language alſo much reſembles the Hebrew in 
ſeveral inftances, of which for the fake of 
conciſeneſs, I will mention here but two, one 
is the phraſe of ſalutation made uſe of in both 
languages, that in Hebrew being rirνꝭMlnͤ 
 cheniſh attha, quo ftatu es tu, while the Iriſh is 
ciniſhtata : the other inſtance is of a word 
mentioned in the inſcription ** dhbhir, ady- 
tum, for which the Iriſh word is rhubbir, 
which is exactly the fame with the Hebrewr 
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word; dh and th i in the Iriſh language being 
mutually commutable. : | 


Having now cleared up all doubts with re- 
gard to the inſcriptions being truly Egyptian, 


before 1 conclude, I muſt beg leave to men- 
tion ſome Egyptian cuſtoms which are ſtill 


prevalent among the common people of this 


kingdom. The firſt I ſhall mention is, the 
poſture in which they ſit round the fires in 
their huts ; this poſture they perform by | 


bringing the ofa i/chii. to reſt on the tendon 
Achilles, bending their bodies forward ſuffi- 


ciently to keep their center of gravity over 


their feet, and ſo prevent their falling back- 
wards; their arms they either reſt on their 


knees, as in fig. 4, pl. 2. or employ occa- 


ſionally in circulating that ſooty inſtrument 
of ſtupefaction the pipe. In this poſture 
numbers of antique ſtatues are found in 


Egypt, particularly che two famous ones of 
| bis 
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Iſis and Oſiris; the firſt of which I have 
copied in fig. 4, from a print in the learned 
Doctor Pocock's travels through Egypt; and 
the ſame learned author informs us, that the 
Egyptians make uſe of the ſame poſture even 
unto this day. Another cuſtom which the 
Iriſh have in common with the Egyptians, 
is that of ling in the | ſame houſes with 
their cattle, Herodotus in recounting the ex- 
traordinary cuſtoms of the Egyptians, ſays, 
In other regions the apartments of men and 
beaſts are ſeparate ; : but in Egypt men and 
beaſts live together. .Now that this has been 
very early the cuſtom in Ireland, the ancient 
Poet teſtifies, who ſpeaking of the dwelling | 
of ſome Iriſh chief, + oy, 


In the one "IP he kept his COWS, i 
In the qther end he kept his ſpouſe; 


And 
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And - that it is ſtill the cuſtom, every one 
who has lived here any time cannot be 
ignorant. 


The Iriſh alſo reſemble the 8 in 
their food, living chiefly on vegetables, as 
did the Egyptians of old. Nay, the very 
| kind of vegetables which both uſed, ſeem to 

be the ſame, as the following paſſage from the 
above-mentioned author evinces : : « Other 
88 nations (fays he) uſe barley and wheat for 
© food, which would be a reproach among 
. the Egyptians, who uſe for bread a thing 
=? called by ſome Olyra, and by others Zea, 
4 which (fays he) they prepare with their 
feet.“ This Zea * „ or Olyra, many rea- 
ſons 


There has been lately found in ſome of the moun- 


tainous parts of Ulfeer, a: ſpecies of potatoe, with a ſtalk 
reſembling flax ; this is probably the Olyra, as it unites to 
a ſucculent root, that flax, for the manufacture of which 


Egypt was ſo famous. 
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ſons ſerve to make us believe, was a plant 
ſomewhat ſimilar to the potatoe; and more- 
over, in many parts of Ireland they ſtill uſe 
their feet in waſhing that uſeful ſubſtitute 
for bread, before they boil it. Wheat, or 
= barley is ſcarce ever uſed as food, but by 
the deſcendants, of the Engliſh, the natives 
_ univerſally preferring potatoes to them, How - 
ever, great quantities of both are raiſed in 
Ireland for the purpoſes. of commerce, as 
Was formerly the caſe in Egypt; and from 


the great increaſe in the exportation of them . 
in thoſe laſt years, we are ſafe in ſaying, 
that Ireland bids fair to be the granary of 


Europe, as Egypt Was formerly of the Roman 


Empire. | 


\ 


The Egyptians were | famous too tis their 


linen manufacture; it was, the ſtaple com- 
modity of the Kingdom, and vaſt quantities 
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of i it were exported every year, 28 is at pre- 


ſent the caſe in this Kingdom; we may ſafely 
aſſert that it has alſo been famous for chat 


manufacture from the earlieſt ages, as none 


of the ancient hiſtorians mention any thing 


to the contrary ; ; and this makes it probable | 


IT, ſhall now Wikia with a deſtription of 


miſed to mention. It was engraved much 


lower down, and nearer the broken part of 


the ſtone than the Ogham; it was much de- 
faced, but as well as I could make it out, | 
it ran thus, P, R, and the beginning of æ, 
1 and F, o, r, t, pretty Plain; I and the top 
and 


that it was firſt introduced into this coun- 
try by thoſe Egyptians who ſettled here at 
boa time the temple and catacombs were 


the modern inſcription found on the ſame 
| one with the one in Ogham, which I pro- - 


Hs E 
and fide of o, s; u much broken and de- 


ſaced; 1, t, o, with the top of the 1 broken 
off; F, a, t, t, u, r, (the u in this word was 


rather injured,) t, e, n, this laſt was ſcarcely 


legible; but t and the bottom of n were 
pretty plain; G, H, F, Lin, very legible; 


_ - theſe words and letters put together run thus, 


prz: fort: hos: ult: fattur: ten: G, H, F, 
Lin. The meaning of which is very evi- 
dently this; Prætores fortes Gracchus, Ho- 
ratius; & Felix Linus fantur hos (ſcil. lo- 


cos) ultimos tenuiſſe. Theſe two Prætors 


might have been ſeparated from Cæſar' 8 fleet, 
and driven by violent winds on this coaſt, 


where they ſettled themſelves by the force 


of their arms, and ſome of the oldeſt ſurvi- 
vors might have been deſirous of perpe- 


tuating the memory of their conqueſts, and 


finding this remarkable ſtone in the temple 


of, Baal, might have written the above in- 
H 2 ſcription 


($2) 
ſcription on it, that it might float down the 
current of time with the curious inſcriptions 
already on it. I only hazard this as a pro- 
bable conjecture, it being foreign to my ſub- 
ect to examine it more critically in this place. 
J leave it to the learned to determine how 
theſe Romans came to Ireland; and in order 
to aſſiſt them, have copied the inſcription 
exactly and critically in fig. 5. pl. 2. After 
having compleated my obſervations on the 
inſcriptions, I returned to my friend's houſe, 
| where after remaining a few days, I ſet out 
for Dublin in the ſtage, where 1 arrived 
Auguſt 29th, at 7 o'clock P. M. 


I took very particular care of the bones 
on the road, intending to have lodged them 
in the College Muſeum, along with Bryan 
Borough's harp, Magrath's ſhoe, the braſs 


fibula, or button, the piece of coal from 
Ballycaſtle, 


1 

| Ballycaſtle, and the other valuable Iriſh cu- 
rioſities. But fortune, which always delights 
in tormenting men of abſtruſe ſpeculation, 
prevented this favourite ſcheme ; for the old 


woman who lights my fire, not knowing 


their value, threw them out of the win- 


dow with the ſweepings of the room; but 


fortunately, I had firſt made very ſufficient 
experiments on them with my microme- 
ter, and other teſts of antiquity, which in 
ſome meaſure conſoled me for a loſs, which 


would otherwiſe have reduced me to de- 


ſpair. 
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